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THE INTEECHANGE OF SIBILANTS AND DENTALS 

IN SEMITIC. 

By Peofessoe Duncan B. Maodonald, 

Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

The following table is an attempt to arrange in a symmetrical 
form the already recognized equations of interchange of sibilants 
and dentals in the Semitic languages. The equations, such as 
,jju=1D = _4-, ^A,=:'^3 = z, have been long established, but the 
arrangement in which they are now presented is, I believe, new. 
The characters are taken as they appear in Semitic orthography ; 
and the relationship which we find them to assume is stated with- 
out considering, at least in the first instance, what sounds may 
lie behind those characters. Further, it will be noticed that, 
though it is necessary at first to speak of these as sibilants and 
dentals, the table itself does not recognize any such distinction. 
The characters do not fall into sibilants and dentals, but into two 
groups of two classes each, in which the sibilants and dentals are 
scattered. The very use of these terms, also, would be a begging 
of the question, as we are concerned now only with the signs 
themselves and not with their phonetic values. 

The languages of which account is taken in the tables are 
Arabic, Hebrew, old Aramaic, and middle Aramaic. Assyrian is 
omitted, as it would involve transliteration and thus raise the 
phonetic question. By old Aramaic I mean the oldest form of 
Aramaic known to us, that exhibited in the inscriptions of Zen- 
jirli. Into this period might also in part be reckoned the inscrip- 
tion of Tayma and the fragments of Egyptian Aramaic ; even, in 
one or two points, biblical Aramaic. By middle Aramaic I mean 
especially the Aramaic dialect of Edessa, commonly called Syriac. 
This arrangement is convenient, as it leaves the name modern 
Aramaic for the different Aramaic dialects that have survived to 
be spoken at the present day. 

I shall now state, with examples chosen from the vocabulary 
of the Zenjirli inscriptions, the first six equations, using Hebrew 
characters with a bar above to represent the archaic Semitic. 
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«y = fl = n" = ^ ; example v^ol , TiTiiH , "SS, M • 
^^=z■^-'^= 4; example Jjd, bpTlJ, bpTB, ^^^. 
fju = i2 ='W= -^ ; example ix^ , inffl , Tiir, -i^-*-! • 
0=1 = "1= ? ; example Jo, T,"t', lr»l- 
3= T= T= ?; example v_;J6(>, aflT, SHT, ^-a»?- 
) = T = T = 1 ; example g^^ , y-iT , n?, i^'1 • 

These equations may now be arranged thus : 

b. ^- a. 

\ 6 4> . . . Arabic . . . u«i ^ ^sj 

T T T . . . Hebrew . . . ID IS IH 

J J "T" . . Old Aramaic . . IB -ic "t^ 

} ? » . Middle Aramaic . ^^ ^ z 

Here it has been necessary to mark the Arabic y*, as ^i 
because there is another yj^ which does not = 'ffl . The following 
points should be noticed : First, in Arabic we have three separate 
signs in each division, but in Hebrew, old Aramaic, and middle 
Aramaic only two signs in each. Next, the arrangement of these 
last signs is significant. Hebrew and old Aramaic bracket Arabic 
yjji and ^^ , o and \ under one sign each — 'JJ (123) and T ; this 

can only mean that there was some kinship between Arabic ^j^ 
and ^, i-, and -. . But middle Aramaic, having also only two 
signs, brackets Arabic ^^ and i^ under z , t> and 3 under > , 
which again indicates that there must be some kinship between 
these signs. The result seems to be that the signs of these three 
equations must be regarded as being joined in a specially close 
relationship one to the other. Two columns are bound together 
by middle Aramaic and other two by old Aramaic and Hebrew. 
That is, we are forced to believe that the sounds indicated by 
these characters, whatever they may have been and however they 
may have varied at different stages in the development of the 
languages to which they belong, stood in a closer relationship to 
one another than they did to any one of the other sounds in these 
languages. 
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The remaining six equations may be stated thus : 

is = ti = 5 = -i ; example ^^Ja~^ , -|t3n , lan, li^a- • 

^ = 1='^=^; example ^, ^1^,"=n^, 1'=^. 

ue = S=^= ^; example v_^-aj, n-'SD, 5^, -SjJ- 

(jO = 2 = p = vi ; example (jOjl , y"i5^ , p"iS > i^'l (bibl. Aram, once p) 

(ji='Tn or J3 = 'U3 = ^-» (bibl. Aram, is) ; example * ..a-A , Q'^ffl , D''T23 > 
>Q*a) (bibl. Aram. Qio)- 

U"2 = D = D = ^ ; example (^_^), "i:iD, ^55, i^- 

These equations may then be arranged thus : 

b. II- 

0*2 u* (jO . . . Arabic . . . ijo Jb is 

D — ID or D 2 • • • Hebrew . . . 2 2 ti 

"O "is P • • ^^"^ Aramaic . . '^ S" ti 

uo — (b. a. yj) as >^ . Middle Aramaic . ^ s4 v^ 

Here in Table 11a the relationships are exactly the same as in 
the first table. Arabic has three signs ; Hebrew, old Aramaic, 
and middle Aramaic only two. But while old Aramaic agrees 
with Hebrew in spelling "l1^ with the same letter with which it 
spells y^^'2 — thus bracketing under one sign Arabic Jb and ^JO — 
middle Aramaic ]?q4 , the apparently lineal descendant of old 
Aramaic "l12 , has gone over to the other side and brings under 
one sign Arabic Jo and Jjj . 

When we turn now to Table 116, we find that it is not Arabic 
alone which has three signs, but also old Aramaic and, partially, 
Hebrew. In old Aramaic we have , 123 , and p entirely dis- 
tinct ; in Hebrew some words bring Arabic ^2 and Ji under 
one sign D , others maintain the difference by means of W . The 
number of cases, though, of D = ji is sufficiently great to show 
again a kinship between those two columns. But when we look 
down to middle Aramaic, we find there the extraordinary phe- 
nomenon that there the signs are related according to the law of 
old Aramaic in the other three tables. If a hypothesis may be 
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hazarded, it is as though some influence had been here at work 
to check the process of development, and thus that stage only 
had been reached which was attained elsewhere seven or eight 
centuries earlier. Hebrew could only go through a partial 
change ; old Aramaic could not change at all ; and it was left to 
middle Aramaic to develop to the position elsewhere held by its 
ancestor. 

But the absolute uniformity of the table turns upon the ques- 
tion. Can any relation be proved between the column in 116 
headed by Arabic ^j6 and those headed by ji and ^j^^ ? Evi- 
dently the nexus provided ejsewhere by middle Aramaic is not pos- 
sible here — the development has been too much retarded. Further, 
we have in the ^ column that most singular p appearing in 
old Aramaic and developing into ^ in middle Aramaic. If 
things had run their natural course, in place of ,i we should 
have had , . Can, then, any sign of S be found in the other 
two columns ? It is at least curious that both D and TD have a 
tendency to interchange with 21 . We have pJlS and pn'ffl , "|BC , 
■jSiZJ and "iSS . The influence of neighboring letters is, of course, 
a thing to be taken into account, but here we find the different 
forms in the one language. Further, we have DCp = ^^ ; yet, 
in this case, the influence of the p may legitimately be urged. 
But, finally, that extraordinary p which appears in old Aramaic 
as = u* , S , and ^ , points in the same direction. Lagarde 
showed the alphabetical relationship of to f , and deduced that 
the original sound of must have been a ksh or ks. Have we 
not here a remnant of that k and a link to join and 2S ? 

Abandoning the purely alphabetical, it may be worth while to 
look at one or two consequences as to Semitic sounds that would 
flow from the acceptance of the above tables. Did Hebrew and 
old Aramaic really possess as many sounds as Arabic, but with 
only two signs to the three sounds, or had two sounds in each 
case really come together ? That in Aramaic the bracketing 
should first swing in the one direction and then in the other 
would seem to suggest that some trace at least of three sounds 
had remained. But, further, the regularity of the change, as 
brought out in these tables, renders untenable the view of D. H. 
Mtiller that it was mere accident that led the Hebrews and Ara- 
means in their choice of sounds to be grouped under one sign. 
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No law of accident could make the pendulum swing so regularly 
to one side and then to the other. 

Again, Sachau has pointed out that the change in Aramaic 
of T to T apparently took place in the fourth century, and of T23 
to T\ in the sixth. Is it possible to find an explanation of this in 
that gradual pushing southward on the part of Aramaic which 
brought it into immediate contact with Arabic ? The Aramean 
merchants, pronouncing bpT23 with a yj or something like it, met 
a people pronouncing Jjd ; the ^ seemed to their ears nearer 
to their tl than to their TD , and thus the change gradually came 
about. So in the other cases. When they paid or received iriT , 
their Arab customers talked of ,^^^ , and thus they fell into 
pronouncing am . The mountains of the desert to them were 
"lis , but the Arabs used some form from "Jb , and the Arameans 
came thus to "lltt . 

Finally, these tables would seem to involve that yi and ^ju^ had 
originally part in that mysterious 0L..LI which Arab gramma- 
rians assign to io , Sis , \jo , and ^ . 



